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Is the A.A.L. on the rocks ? 


HEN the Honorary Treasurer presented the statements of income and 

expenditure for 1951 to the January Council meeting, Councillors 

expressed concern at the small balances to be brought forward to 
1952. These statements will be printed in full in the Annual Report, but the 
financial dealings for the year total £18,701 and the total balance brought 
forward to 1952 in the three accounts was only £213 9s. 10d. 

In the General Account the smallest balance for many years was held, 
viz., £33 Os. 6d., after an expenditure for the year of £2,926 Ils. 8d. 

The Correspondence Courses Account balance of £157 15s. 7d. meant 
that the year’s courses had produced a profit of 10s. 8d—on a turnover of 
£2,821 8s. 6d.! 

The facts of the Publications Account are not so dismal as the figures 
would show because all the capital available has been put into stock. Two 
important works—a new edition of A Primer of Classification and a 2,000 
copy —_— of A Primer of Assistance to Readers represent an outlay of 
£761 15s. 

In spite of very careful pruning by the Hon. Treasurer of the estimated 
expenditure for this year, it was not possible to arrive at a figure within the 
expected income. To avoid a reduction of essential activities it was agreed 
that the sale of publications would have to show a profit of £250 this year 
to be transferred to the General Account. [This will possibly mean that 
part of the publishing programme will be delayed if sales do not come up to 
expectations, and in view of the ever rising costs of printing and paper, the 
publishing programme may have to slow down for lack of capital. New 
publications will only be financed as the sales of those in print produce the 
necessary capital. This is unfortunate considering the demand for up-to-date 
text books in the “ Primer” series. 

Further economies were discussed by the January Council, as already 
reported in the February issue of this Journal, to combat the new increases 
in railway fares and cost of printing and stationery. The Honorary Treasurer 
suggested: (1) A reduction of the number of Council meetings from 5 to 4 
a year, even though it was agreed that all meetings are busy and lengthy and 
without waste of time. This would save approximately £75. 
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(2) Asking the L.A. to waive the A.A.L. charge of administering the 
A.A.L.—L.A. Library. This would save £50. 

(3) A reduction in the distribution of The Library Assistant, as it is 
estimated that there is a wastage that annually costs £200. 

(4) Finally a reluctant suggestion—a direct threat to ensure that Council 
realises the position: a reduction in the amount available for distribution 
among the Divisions, who already receive only a fraction of the capitation 
grants paid to Branches. Discussion on those four points was lengthy. 

It was agreed that the financial position is serious and the Council 
agreed rather reluctantly to reduce the number of Council Meetings, but 
accepted a notice of motion to reopen the matter at the next meeting. 

Once again it was found that the time was not opportune to ask the 
L.A. for any favours. There is a great loyalty to the “ parent” body which 
always seems to put this Section in an embarrassing position whenever the 
question arises of asking for more. The pistol pointed at the L.A. head was 
once again quoted—how often in the past six years has the Honorary 
Treasurer’s loaded pistol been taken away from him by a Council more loyal 
to the L.A. than to themselves? Council felt, however, that part of the 
proposed increase in subscriptions should be passed on to this section, the 
grant of 6s. a head agreed in 1939 being now too small a proportion of a 
subscription which has increased by 50 per cent. since that date. It was 
agreed, however, that we should lead the way by economies and hope that 
= L.A. would follow, and thus is was finally decided not to ask the L.A. 
or £50. 

It is, however, within the power of many members to save some of the 
“ wastage” of The Library Assistant. Each issue many more copies are 
distributed than the list of opted members demands. 

This wastage occurs in three ways : — 

(1) A member last year pays his subscription but does not opt for the 
A.A.L. and accepts a copy forgetting he has not opted or thinking that he 
has opted. 

(2) A member moves from one Division to another. His name is kept 
on the distribution list for his old Division because the Library Representa- 
tive does not inform the Divisional Honorary Secretary or Membership 
Secretary of his removal and a copy is despatched which he does not receive 
at his old library. The member’s name is put on the new Division’s mailing 
list and another copy reaches him there. 

(3) A member does not pay his subscription, knowing that he/she is 
leaving the profession, retiring or getting married, but accepts a copy each 
issue for the year knowing or forgetting that this is something for nothing 
at the expense of the other members, or the copy is not accepted and is 
superfluous to the needs of the members of that library. 

A small sub-committee had been considering the question in detail, and 
it was agreed that eligibility to receive The Library Assistant should be 
restricted to those who had opted and paid by July Ist each year. With the 
co-operation of Library Representatives and Divisional Officers restricting 
the mailing list to those persons entitled to receive copies under this new 
routine, it is hoped that a saving in the region of £200 will be effected. 
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It is essential that all membership changes be notified to the Honorary 
Secretary or Honorary Membership Secretary of the Division by the Library 
Representative, on whose work the whole membership structure stands. 
Speedy and careful alterations are imperative to keep the mailing records 
accurate. 

Those members who do not receive a copy of the August and following 
issues of The Library Assistant will realise that either their subscription 
due to the L.A. on January Ist has not been paid or that having paid they 
forgot to opt. 

Having made these decisions, the Council hope that the present financial 
crisis will be avoided and that it will not be necessary to give effect to the 
Hon. Treasurer’s fourth and final suggestion which had been made with 
reluctance, but with a thought to make the membership as a whole realise 
the seriousness of the financial position. 

Remember that of your subscription of 15s., £1 11s. 6d., or £3 3s. Od. 
only 6s. reaches this Section, and that 6s. has to be spread over:—(1) 10 
issues of The Library Assistant, (2) Council Meetings, (3) Divisional Com- 
mittees and meetings, (4) Inaugural and Annual General Meetings, (5) 
Stationery and Postage, (6) A.A.L. Library at Chaucer House. 

No, the A.A.L. is not yet on the rocks, but the future is uncertain 
and the economies to be effected this year can be but a temporary measure 
to remain solvent. 

JS.B. 


The Fight for Freedom 


By R. L. COLLISON, Reference Librarian, Westminster P.L. (now spending 
twelve months in the United States). 


STRANGE situation has arisen in the United States since the war, 
A and one which may well provoke a wariness among British librarians 

of even the slightest criticism of their book-selection. America has 
long had a different attitude from ours concerning the value of experience in 
matters of general judgment: whereas we are inclined to ask what a critic 
knows of the subject he is discussing, the average citizen in America has a 
deep and innate distrust of the expert. In some ways the American attitude 
has its merits as part of the democratic way of living; at the same time, 
however, it leads to a sense of insecurity among the leaders of the political, 
social and intellectal life of the country. 

During the past few years there have been a number of cases where the 
stock or the book-selection policy of an individual library has been ques- 
tioned or criticised in severe terms by sections of the local press, or by such 
organisations as the American Legion, the Sons of the American Revolution, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, etc. Before the war, outside 
criticism of this kind was usually limited to “immoral” books of the type 
which made Boston world-famous. But, since the war, the emphasis has been 
much more on the political, and particularly the ideological nature of the 
books. The attack has been not so much on books of a frankly extremist 
attitude such as the works of Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky, Engels, Marx, etc., or 
such papers as Izvestia or Pravda, but rather on books by such well-known 
writers as Edgar Snow, Frank Lloyd Wright, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
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Lewis Mumford, Stuart Chase, Carl Crow, Pearl Buck, etc., who have been 
accused by columnists and radio critics of being “ fellow-traveilers.” The 
attacks, in such a large country, take widely differing forms. 

In one small Mid-West city, the local newspaper has been leading a 
campaign against the contents of the library, and its attack has included 
personal criticism of the librarian and his background. Unfortunately, the 
paper has been able to strengthen its attack by quoting (out of context) 
from a statement on book-selection made by the librarian of a large public 
library in another state. In a manufacturing town in California, the book 
stock of the library was severely criticised by outside organisations, and the 
library committee seriously considered the advisability of accepting the offer 
of a public relations firm which had volunteered (for a fee) to comb the 
stock for subversive books and to indicate which they were. At the end of 
1949 an organisation in New Jersey exerted pressure on libraries in the 
State to put a prominent label or inscription on publications advocating or 
favouring Communism, and to ensure that such books were only available 
on signed application. 

The American Library Association took the appropriate action of 
setting up in 1939 its Committee on Intellectal Freedom, and on June 18th, 
1948, it reaffirmed its belief in the following basis policies which it felt 
should govern the services of all libraries: 


LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS. 


(1) As a responsibility of library service, books and other reading matter 
selected should be chosen for values of interest, information and enlight- 
enment of all the people of the community. In no case should any 
book be excluded because of the race or nationality, or the political or 
religious views of the writer. 

(2) There should be the fullest practicable provision of material presenting 
all points of view concerning the problems and issues of our times, inter- 
national, national, and local; and books or other reading matter of 
sound factual authority should not be proscribed or removed from 
library shelves because of partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 

(3) Censorship of books, urged or practised by volunteer arbiters of morals 
or political opinion or by organizations that would establish a coercive 
concept of Americanism, must be challenged by libraries in maintenance 
of their responsibility to provide public information and enlightenment 
through the printed word. 

(4) Libraries should enlist the co-operation of allied groups in the fields of 
science, of education, and of book publishing in resisting all abridgment 
of the free access to ideas and full freedom of expression that are the 
tradition and heritage of Americans. 

(5) As an institution of education for democratic living, the library should 
welcome the use of its meeting rooms for socially useful and cultural 
activities and discussion of current public questions. Such meeting 
places should be available on equal terms to all groups in the com- 
munity regardless of the beliefs and affiliations of their members. 


By official action of the Council of the Association on February 3rd, 
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1951, the Bill of Rights was confirmed “ to apply to all materials and media 
of communication used or collected by libraries”: a clause especially neces- 
sary in a country whose libraries circulate so much audio-visual material. 

These are sound principles to which it might be thought that any 
librarian would be delighted to lend his support. Nevertheless, in December, 
1951, the Head Librarian of Kansas State Teachers’ College published an 
articles in the Catholic Library World, in which he stated: ‘“ to make all 
books available to all is bound to be harmful to some people,” and the 
library board of a city in Illinois who were considering a motion on labelling 
“questionable or controversial ” library materials, told their librarian that 
they did not wish to hear the American Library Association’s policy on 
labelling when he offered to read it to them. In the Elks Magazine of July, 
1951, the publisher and editor of an American paper called Counterattack, 
made an appeal to readers to “visit your local library and check on the 
books and periodicals that are being bought—and those that are not being 
bought. Your library is one of the most powerful opinion-making organiza- 
tions in the community. Yet most libraries have limited funds and must be 
selective in their buying. . . . It is your right and responsibility as a taxpayer 
to see that the library’s funds are not wasted on books and magazines written 
by Communist propagandists and Soviet apologists, while authoritative 
works on the Communist conspiracy are by-passed. . . . Under present worid 
conditions librarians should consider it their prime responsibility, from the 
viewpoint of community service, to build up the best possible collection of 
authoritative works on Communism.” 

Perhaps, to British librarians, the lengthy attack on the latest edition of 
Helen E. Haines’s “ Living with books” in the Freeman of January 14th, 
1952, will be the most surprising of all these attacks on libraries. In it, the 
author quotes extensively, out of context, from Miss Haines’s words in an 
effort to establish “her late espousal of Communism, and her attempt to 
boost its literature.” 

All this is but part of a much wider campaign against the intellectual 
world, in which politicians, university professors, school teachers, clergymen, 
book reviewers (and even such an old-established publishing firm as Little, 
Brown), and the film industry in the United States have been attacked in the 
press and over the radio. One nation-wide professional organisation of 
teachers at first decided to ignore these attacks, but later decided that a 
better policy was to fight back with every legitimate weapon it could com- 
mand. Even the respectable Institute of Pacific Relations, and such an 
authority on the Far East as Owen Lattimore have not escaped serious 
accusations. 

At the American Library Association Midwinter Meeting in the last 
week of January, 1952, the librarian of a large industrial city pointed out that 
the danger could come from unexpected quarters, citing how a man in his 
city whose books had been seized by the police as subversive, had promptly 
subpeenaed copies of eighteen of them from the public library, in an effort 
to prove that they were freely available to the local population. He, in 
common with other librarians, had prepared a broad statement of book 
selection policy to show on what principles his purchases were made. 

The post-war era has been one of great expansion and technical advance 
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in American librarianship. At the same time, librarians in the United States 
are being forced by events, sometimes far away and at others uncomfortably 
close at hand, to consider what they should do in a similar situation in their 
own area. As one reader put it: “I’m an adult. Sound mind. Good 
education. Who the hell has the right to tell me what to read or warn me 
what not to read?” 


Footnote——The literature on this subject is already enormous. Those 
librarians who are interested in reading more may care to look at Leon 
Carnovsky’s “Obligations and responsibilities of the librarian concerning 
censorship” (Library Quarterly, January, 1950); L.” K. Martin’s “ What are 
we afraid of?” (ALA Bulletin, December, 1948); David K. Berninghausen’s 
“The case of the nation” (American Scholar, Winter, 1949) and his “A 
policy to preserve free public education” (Harvard Educational Review, 
Summer, 1951); Claude Fuess’s “ The perils of conformity” (Saturday Review 
of Literature, January 12th, 1952); and John Crosby’s “ Radio and television” 
(New York Herald Tribune, November 19th, 1951). 


THE DECEMBER EXAMINATIONS (concluded). 


Registration : Organization and Administration. 
: By B. C. BENNETT. 


The questions set in this paper were indicative of the wide scope of the 
section. Organization and administration covers the whole field of library 
practice, and questions are frequently set which demand a mature judgment 
from candidates. Text-book information is only half the battle ; it must be 
augmented by knowledge of current practice as revealed in periodical articles, 
as well as by some original thought. 

Q.1 (Library activities of ad hoc bodies) Q.3 (professional libraries) and Q.5 
(the drafting of reports from branch librarian to chief librarian) could well 
be described as straightforward questions, although Q.1 also called for some 
knowledge of the publications of the bodies concerned. Incidentally 
UNESCO activities in the realm of international co-operation have been 
particularly well publicised in the L.A. Record since October, 1947. The 
Library Association Year Book gives all necessary information about 
libraries for librarians, and this is not the first time that the Year Book has 
been featured as an essential textbook! 

The county library questions on staffing of part-time branches (Q.7) and 
stock location indexes (Q.8) were interesting. Decentralization can solve 
many staff problems and bring staff into much closer contact with centres 
of library activity. Some ambiguity in the wording of Q.8 seems to have 
puzzled some candidates, as the words “ either,” “ or” were not italicized in 
the question. 

Q.10, on existing facilities for co-operation between special libraries 
“and others,” is also not particularly well worded. This seems, however, to 
demand some detailing of the outlier library schemes and the more recent 
smaller co-operating groups such as those of Sheffield and Hertfordshire, 
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where information, books and periodicals are readily and rapidly inter- 

Anything that tends to reduce delay and formality is to be heartily 
recommended. The general question (Q.9) in this group was an attractive 
alternative. 

The three contentious questions covered staff promotion (Q.2), stock- 
taking (Q.4) and loaning reference books for home reading (Q.6). Closely 
allied to the latter question was a very similar question (Q.11) in the univer- 
sity section. Staff promotion involves consideration of experience and of 
technical qualifications, but in the long run choosing without fear or favour 
the most suitable person for the job. Stocktaking is a most debatable ques- 
tion, and there are many and various points of view, from the “ never do 
any ” to the regular annual ritual. There is some value in knowing that the 
catalogue entries fairly represent for the time being the stock available, but 
this is a most transient situation. Fresh titles disappear and books reported 
missing turn up and to an extent nullify the result. The mean average 
indicates either a reasonable interval check of the whole stock or a progres- 
sive class by class check. Loaning reference books for home reading (Q.6) 
usually depends on some agreed policy or perhaps even on the whim of the 
librarian. About quick reference books there can be little quibble, but the 
question arises more forcibly when expensive textbooks are placed in the 
reference library as a matter of policy. Such books require prolonged 
study, and the money spent is often wasted if they are sealed off in the 
reference department. In the long run each case has to be considered on its 
merits and a decision, however disagreeable, made. “What other informa- 
tion is available if this book is loaned?” is the test which could reasonably 
be applied to any situation of this kind which arises. 


Registration : Literature of Science. By S. C. GODDARD. 


This paper shows the need for wide reading. Each of the questions 
presents its own particular difficulty, and in choosing a few for comment, I 
am no doubt incurring the displeasure of the students whose own particular 
difficulties are not answered. These notes will be confined to the questions 
which cannot easily be answered with text-book material. 

Q.2, on the French Encyclopédie, draws attention to an aspect of scien- 
tific literature which is often overlooked. The Encyclopédie and similar 
compilations in other countries have played a great part in making available 
a knowledge of contemporary science and industry to the mass of the popula- 
tion. A short account of the Encyclopédie will be found in the article 

“ Encyclopaedias”” in the Encylopaedia Britannica, and Abraham Wolf’s 
History of Science..... in the 18th century provides more material. From 
these two sources a good answer can be framed, but none of the more general 
histories, as far as I know, gives more than a brief mention of the 
Encyclopéd ie. 

Q.4 shows more than any of the others the need for a first hand know- 
ledge of the classics of science. All four books are dealt with here, although 
only two are asked for: — 

Gilbert’s De Magnete describes many experiments with lode-stones and 
in particular his work showing that a spherical lode-stone imitates the Earth 
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in its magnetic behaviour, leading to the conclusion that the Earth is a 
spherical magnet. He studies “electrics,” showing that other substances 
besides amber can be electrified, and explains magnetic and electric effects 
in terms of “ effluvia.” 

Newton’s Opticks deals particularly with colour. It gives a full account 
of his experiments on prisms and the composition of white light, and also 
discusses the formation of colours by thin films, and diffraction. He assumes 
the corpuscular theory of light. An important feature is the 31 Queries at 
the end of the book (in later editions) in which Newton puts his speculations 
on a variety of subjects: the nature of light, of matter, etc. 

The Horologium Oscillatorium of Huyghens is a treatise on the dynamics 
of pendulums. It deals with the free fall of bodies under gravity, and also 
with bodies constrained to fall along specified curves. This leads to the 
properties of different curves, including the cycloid, and the invention of the 
cycloidal pendulum of constant period. The problems of different kinds 
of pendulums are discussed and part of the book is devoted to the applica- 
tion of pendulums to time keeping. 

Hook’s Micrographia is a mixed bag covering the whole range of his 
varied interests and is therefore difficult to summarise. It contains descrip- 
tions, with magnificent copper plates, of his various microscopical observa- 
tions, but contains also an account of many experiments in physics and 
chemistry. Among other things are experiments on combustion, and a dis- 
cussion on some of the topics dealt with in Newton’s Opticks. 

Q.7 requires a short account of scientific periodicals to the present day. 
This would begin with the early societies of the 17th century and their 
publications and also the privately published Journal des Scavans. In the 
following century we have the rise of journals devoted to special branches 
of science and their great proliferation during the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Examples of all of these should be quoted, privately printed journals as well 
as those of societies. A type of abstracting service was provided by the 
Journal des Scavans and other early publications, but it is in comparatively 
recent times that the abstract journals have become an essential tool for 
scientists. The outstanding abstracting services in the various fields should 
be mentioned. The importance of the scientific paper for the first recording 
of new work should be stressed, and modern suggestions for speeding up and 
rationalising the publication of research results (e.g., Prof. Bernal’s scheme) 
would bring the answer up to date. Some of the figures quoted in Bradford’s 
Documentation would earn an extra mark or two. 


Registration : Literature of Social and Political Ideas. 


By P. HAVARD-WILLIAMS. 

The December paper combined a number of “ text-book ” questions. 
which could be answered effectively by the student with limited means, with 
two or three questions which demanded a wider range of interest. Q.1 
(What do you regard as the distinctive features of the political theories of 
ancient Greece?) was the kind of question which appears difficult in the 
examination room, but was in fact quite straightforward. Candidates 
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tackling Q.2, which asked for a short account of political writings of Cicero 
and St. Augustine, might have pointed out the respective importance of these 
two writers. Cicero was to influence succeeding generations (including St. 
Augustine) by his De Re Publica and his De Legibus, though he was hardly 
a thinker of originality and was transmitting the ideas of the later Greeks, 
while St. Augustine stands at the head of the tradition of rational Christian 
theology, and his City of God shows the antithesis between the earthly city 
of man and the city of God. QQ.3 and 4 were complementary, Q.3 asking 
the candidate to note the main tends of political thought during ... the 
Reformation. To this, Sabine provides the key, as also the excellent introduc- 
tory chapter in Hearnshaw’s The Social and Political Ideas... of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Q.4 asked for the political or social 
theories of John Wyclif, Francis Bacon, Dante and Hooker (3 only). Dante. 
though deeply influenced by Aquinas and in agreement with him on funda- 
mental principles, upheld (contrary to Aquinas’s view), in the De Monarchia, 
the theory that the Holy Roman Emperor had equal authority with the Pope, 
though the authority of the former was of course temporal and that of the 
latter spiritual. Following an argument of Aristotle, Dante held that the 
empire was the highest form of human society. For the other three writers, 
too, the réle of temporal as opposed to spiritual power and authority was 
an important problem. 

QQ. 5-10 dealt with the modern period. Thomas Hobbes, John Locke, 
Rousseau and the Utilitarians (Bentham and Mill) were familiar figures and 
are generously treated in the standard textbooks. Montesquieu sought to 
show that the nature of government depended on the environment and on the 
social structure of the community which it governed. He was also pre- 
occupied by the loss of ancient liberties in France, and his Lettres Persanes 
were largely a satire on the social condition of the France of his time. 

Of the remaining three questions, Q.7 (Sketch the development of 
American political theory in the second half of, the 18th century) was one 
of interest to those who were primarily historians. The growth of the 
American Constitution was the most important political phenomenon of the 


| period and some account of its vicissitudes could be shown by reference to 


The Federalist, and the work of Jefferson and Madison. In Q.8 we were 
asked to discuss the importance of Robert Owen, Charles Kingsley and 
William Morris (2 only) in relation to the social problems of the nineteenth 
century. Socialists all, they contributed to the movement in very different 
ways: Robert Owen, well-known for his reforms at New Lanark and an 
advocate of “co-operation”; Charles Kingsley, the Christian Socialist, an 


| associate of Maurice, and the author of Alton Locke ; and, finally, William 


Morris who revolted against the crudities of industrialism by the cultivation 
of the arts and treated social and political questions in News from Nowhere 


' and A Dream of John Ball. 


Q.10 (the usual “ sting in the tail” characteristic of this paper) asked 


_ for the general trends of political thought in Great Britain during the present 


century, with reference to the literature. This seems to be a difficult ques- 
tion to be answered in half-an-hour! Ample literature, however, exists in 


the work of Beveridge, Lindsay, Toynbee, Tawney, Laski, Brogan, Bryce . . . 
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Final : Library Organization and Administration. 
By F. N. McDONALD. 


First Paper. GENERAL. The six questions set covered general organiza- 
tion, library history, professional periodicals, the Library Association, the 
British Museum Library, the Library of Congress and professional qualifica- 
tions. They were posed in such a manner that they could not be answered 
adequately unless the candidates had previously given deep thought to the 
problems of library policy and administration. Judged, therefore, as a means 
of evoking the candidates’ critical abilities as well as their knowledge of facts, 
the paper was a fair one. 

The first question called for a discussion, from the library angle, of 

.... the higher up the ladder you climb the less you have to do ; provided 
(1) you have some courage; (2) you have some trust; (3) you have your 
office so organized that you don’t have to deal with more than three or four 
responsible heads .. . . if big men are overwhelmed with detail it is always 
their own fault.” 

This is almost true of libraries, in particular large libraries, but not 
quite. Every chief librarian in every type of library must have time to 
think. He must be free at any time to undertake activities calculated to 
increase the prestige of his library, hence he must not be saddled with many 
routine duties. The same is true, to a lesser extent, of heads of depart- 
ments who must have free time to supervise the work of their subordinates 
and to undertake the training of new assistants. Ideally, of course, no one 
should have more work to do than can reasonably be done in the time 
allotted; but on the other hand, no one should have less. Sound adminis- 
tration must be based on a proper division of duties and a clearly umder- 
stood delegation of authority. The chief librarian should explain his policy 
to his departmental heads and give them full responsibility to act in accord- 
ance with that policy. Thereafter he should only be called upon to make 
decisions on special matters as they arise in periodical discussions with those 
heads. Having laid down a policy and given responsibility, he should not 
thereafter interfere unnecessarily and should avoid by-passing his depart- 
mental heads by giving direct orders to subordinates. 

This certainly demands some trust and in a sense demands courage, for 
a chief must be prepared to accept blame for any error of judgment on the 
ng of his responsible heads, as he accepts praise for any good work done 
by them. 

It is questionable whether progress up the ladder leads to less work. It 
could do so, but a chief is a librarian, after all, as well as an administrator, 
and should be available as often as possible to give the benefit of his greater 
knowledge to his readers. A chief librarian can, and should, work hard, 
even though he may avoid being overwhelmed with detail. 

F. M. Gardner discusses some of these points in Letters to a younger 
librarian. 

QQ. 2 to 5 were more or less straightforward. The last question was, 
“If some bodies need to learn that a librarian needs education, others need 
to learn that he needs something more—professional technique.” This was 
written in 1935. How far is it applicable in 1951? 
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Entrants to the profession since 1935 may find this question more 
_ difficult to answer than those whose experience is longer. What makes the 
' statement less applicable in 1951 is the higher proportion of trained librarians 
_ who now obtain posts in government, university, and special libraries. This 
+ can only be so because the appointing authorities have found that, in spite 
_ of the bias in favour of public libraries in the L.A. Syllabus, trained librarians 


» do, in fact, carry out their duties more effectively. On the other hand there 
| isa perceptible increase in the number of graduates in public libraries. 


If some bodies still have to learn something in 1951, surely it is that a 


: librarian needs an adequate salary! 


SECOND PAPER. (a) Public Libraries. The questions set ranged over a 


' wide variety of topics including the report of the Advisory Council on 
' Education in Scotland, the respective responsibilities of a chief librarian and 
' his authority, methods of heating, lighting and ventilation, duplicating 
' machines, use of photographic processes, value of library statistics, methods 
' of display, staff management, and the policy of separating general reference 
_ libraries from home reading libraries. It was a searching test, calling more 
| for summaries and descriptions than for independent discussion. 


Since most of the questions can be answered from text-books or periodi- 


' cal articles, they need not be discussed here. A typical example was 
+ QS. “Comment on the recommended form for presentation of library 
| statistics prepared by the Library Association. What is the value of library 
_ statistics and to what uses should they be put?” 


The recommended form for the presentation of library statistics was 


) published in the Library Association Record, Vol. 50, 1948, pp. 22-24, and 
' can be seen in use in most published annual reports. The objects of the 
' standard form are to facilitate the compilation of national statistics and to 


ensure that librarians mean the same thing when they talk of issues, volumes 


| instock, and so on. A librarian examining reports from other libraries then 
' has a more accurate means of comparing them with his own. 


Library statistics are probably of more use for publicity than for any 


_ other purpose. We all know that the number of books issued from a 
) library does not in any way measure the quality of the librarianship per- 
' formed in it; we also know that as the quality of the book-service improves, 
_ so does the use made of the books. So perhaps there is some justification 
. for pride in having a high non-fiction percentage and in breaking records. 
\ It certainly impresses committees, journalists, ratepayers, and any others we 
| wish to impress. 


To what use should they be put? Firstly for publicity. If they are 
seriously intended to assist in revision of stock or in book-selection, then 


| they must be detailed. A knowledge of the number of books in stock or 
| issued from a main class is of no practical value, though a graph for some 
' smaller unit of the classification, showing the relationship between total 


stock, additions, withdrawals and issues might be made to yield some infor- 


| mation, and is a proper subject for contemplation by the “big men” men- 
| tioned in the First Paper. 


Two points of view on the subject of statistics have been expressed by 


| A.W. McClellan in the Library Association Record, Vol. 52, 1950, pp. 
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182-186, and by H. G. T. Christopher in Vol. 50, 1948, p. 224. 

One of the more difficult questions was number 7. “ Large organiza- 
tions can only function efficiently through planned and controlled decen- 
tralization.” Discuss this statement in relation to staff management in 
either a municipal or a county library service. 

Staff management aims to get the best work from each member of the 
staff, to ensure that they are usefully occupied at all times, to employ their 
talents to the best advantage, to convince them that their work is really 
worth doing, and to keep them contented. 

Discipline is necessary. Some members of the staff are quick to resent 
any failure in a colleague to achieve his maximum output. Unpunctuality 
on the part of one or more members of the staff can upset all the others. 
Staff are much more satisfied when they know what is expected of them, 
when they know that it is capable of achievement, and when they know that 
anything less than their best will not be tolerated. In the long run all will be 
happier to work under these conditions, and the public service will benefit. 

It is unlikely that even the largest system will have a personnel manager. 
The duties of such a post usually fall to the deputy librarian. Decen- 
tralization would take place through departmental heads and in large systems 
a superintendent of branches might be responsible for branch staffs. 

Students wishing to pursue this subject further should consult Herbert's 
Personnel administration in public libraries. 


The Young Idea 
Miss D. A. CLARKE, Assistant Librarian, Nottingham University Library. 


The following question has been set in an Entrance Examination Cor- 
respondence Course for two consecutive years with enlightening results: — 
** How do you hope to become an A.L.A.? What assistance can you obtain 
from (a) Professional Associations, (b) Library periodicals, (c) The library 
in which you work?” The question may appear advanced for Entrance 
students, but it was intended to test their interest in, and enthusiasm for. 
their profession and to make sure that they become aware, at an early stage 
in their careers, of the opportunities available to them. The students were 
advised to read, among other references, the L.A. Yearbook, the Student's 
Handbook, Walford’s A.A.L. Guide, and the first two chapters of Corbett's 
Introduction to public libraries. 

The answers elicited bear a depressing similarity, and might well serve 
as a warning against complacency and as evidence of the need to publicise 
the work which has been done, and is still being done, to help young people 
entering the profession. It is probable that the results obtained in any 
other course would be very similar because the students who take these 
courses are those who are most in need of help, being in the main isolated 
people out of touch with large libraries. 

The first part of the question did not produce reliable results because 
most students simply stated the three methods of training without indicating 
which method they themselves hoped to adopt. Where a preference was 
expressed it was always for attendance at a full time school, although usually 
followed by a rueful remark about the difficulty or impossibility of obtaining 
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a t. Fortunately most people realised that correspondence courses 
should be a last resort. 

Answers to (a) revealed so many misconceptions that it is difficult to 
summarise the results. Nobody appeared to understand fully the relationship 
between the L.A. and the A.A.L. or the system of local branches and 
divisions. When these were mentioned at all it was in some such phrase as 
“Branch associations of the A.A.L.” Nobody mentioned their own branch 
and division. The activity which seems to have made most impression is 
“ Meetings,” although no one was clear about who arranges them, and 16 
people said nothing about them. Meetings were felt to be valuable because 
of the opportunity they offer to discuss problems and meet people from other 
libraries. Few students mentioned the value of visits to other libraries organ- 
ised by the Associations, or publications such as the E. Midland Division's 
“Student’s guide” to the libraries of the area. Four knew about the L.A. 
Summer Schools ; one referred to the Greater London Division's Week-end 
Revision School (ignoring the schools in her own area); there was one refer- 
ence to the film ‘“ Index to progress.” 

Less than half said anything about the L.A. and A.A.L. libraries, and 
even fewer their textbooks. One, not previously suspected of Special library 
leanings, made no reference to the L.A. or the A.A.L. and depended for 
help on A.S.L.I.B., the Bibliographical Society, the Museums Association, 
and the Fédération International de Bibliothécaires. One unfortunate 
believed that his course was provided by the Association of Library 
Assistants. 

(b). Here again the results were not reliable as the students simply 
listed the titles mentioned in the lesson and in textbooks. At least half men- 
tioned no titles at all. One or two people had read parts of the L.A. Record 
and the Library Assistant, and believed them to be useful for reviews of 
textbooks and comments on examination questions.. Three students men- 
tioned “ Students’ problems,” and one, not the one referred to in the pre- 
vious paragraph, knew about A.S.L.LB. Proceedings. 

(c). The majority expected no help from their own libraries apart from 
the experience gained from their daily work and the advice of older mem- 
bers of the staff. Four had classes in library hours; three were allowed time 
for study; six had staff libraries; four had time off for classes or organised 
excursions. Only one library had a staff guild which arranged, educational 
and recreational activities. : 

Two points very familiar to tutors emerge from this analysis. Firstly, 
students still tend to dissociate the examination syllabus from their own work 
and experience. For far too many of them it is something to be learned by 
heart from textbooks—no textbooks, no answer. No student for instance, 
seems to have had the commonsense to examine the two periodicals every 
library must possess or to connect the programme of events on his staff 
noticeboard with the question. Secondly, the students did not reproduce 
the information they could have obtained from textbooks, either through 
lack of interest or because they did not know how to select information for 
themselves. One of the greatest problems encountered by tutors is how to 
teach the students to work by themselves. In my view the problem is aggra- 
vated, not solved, by the introduction of standard and very detailed courses. 
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This is simply shifting our responsibility on to the library schools, and they 
have enough to do without teaching people how to study. 

On the other hand is it not significant that not one of these students 
mentioned any specific local. meeting, talk, excursion or publication; that 
none of them appear to have had the opportunity to examine any library 
journal except the L.A. Record and the Library Assistant; that none of them 
have any conception of the training provided as a matter of course by the 
average London library. The Library Association to them is simply a body 
which must be joined in order to take examinations. How many of them 
would join if this were not the case? Would we hear so much about 
“apathy,” “ poor quality material,” “the high proportion of examination 
failures” if every new recruit at the very beginning of his career came into 
personal contact with live and enthusiastic local associations? 

Last year we heard a great deal about the past hundred years. Can we 
not now look to our future by resolving to devote more of our energies to 
welcoming and encouraging our young people, particularly those who are 
cut off from large towns and large library systems? 


Outcrop XI 
Edited by HAROLD SMITH, Westminster P.L. 


“It is curious that the library services haye been so little noticed by 
popular journalists that a substantial proportion of the population has no 
notion of what is available to them. For the journalist, Progress . . . means 
rapid motion for trivial purposes, shinier cad-cars . . . more complex and 
comprehensive clockwork. Such a genuine advance as the public and county 
library services, does not interest them. Yet these services put at the disposal 
of those inclined to make use of them, at the public charge, the whole litera- 
ture of the world, the whole theory of every art, every science and every 
trade. The sole advantage of paying an expensive library subscription is 
that of getting new books quickly. A. once wanted to see a copy of 
Parkinson’s Paradisus. There was a facsimile edition of the original in folio; 
Durham University library had a copy; it was borrowed and ready for her, 
I Portsmouth, in three days.” .. . (Edward Hyams: From the Waste Land. 
1950). 

“...Iwas... struck by my visit to Clydebank’s public library that 
Tuesday evening. For though everyone had spoken to me of it in a voice 
of pride, I was still most agreeably surprised at what I was to find in the 
newly-furnished building which backs on to John Brown’s boiler shop. 
Brightly decorated walls, fluorescent lighting, comfortable tables and arm- 
chairs in which the shipyard workers can lean back luxuriously at the end 
of their day, sharing all the daily papers, and the weekly magazines, neatly 
arranged in files, and there to handle at leisure without filling in forms. 
First come, first served, by one’s self. 

“.. . 1 had hurried to the library, expecting it to be about to close its 
doors, even as the public houses were opening theirs, but, on the contrary, I 
was to discover that the library was really and truly free and welcoming until 
nine o’clock each night. The latest hours of any public library in Scotland, 
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and the citizens of Clydebank whom it serves have to thank the vision and 
drive of their new librarian, John Purdie, for all these innovations. He in 
his turn wished to pay his own tribute.” The Council gives me everything 
I ask for. They are fully conscious what this building means to the men 
and women who live on Clydebank, for they can use it as a haven and an 
anchorage, or if they choose, they can sail from here in their imagination 
to = four corners of the world.’” ... (Godfrey Winn: This Fair Country. 
1951). 


A verbatim report of a discussion by five business executives, led by 
F. C. Hooper, on “ How should a Principal spend his time,” appears in the 
December, 1951, issue of The Manager. The discussion applies reasonably 
_ well to the réle of a Chief Librarian, at least of a medium-sized or large 
» system, and would be of definite value to students reading for Final Admin- 
' istration. There are some challenging statements, such as “a top level 
executive’s main job is to aply to himself a balanced cultivated life”: “I 
don’t think executives should spend too much time in their office, gentlemen, 
unless they spend it with their feet on the table.” 
(F. A. Sharr, Deputy City Librarian, Manchester P.L.). 


Research for November, 1951, contains an article by A. H. Nissan and 
G. F. Underhay (Bowaters Development and Research Ltd), entitled 
“Research and the Paper Industry in Britain To-day,” giving a brief but 
_ useful account of paper making processes, including a note on the “ semi- 
' chemical” neutral sulphite method in which hardwood is only partially 
' digested and its disintegration is then completed by mechanical means. An 
historical account follows, called “ Milestones in pulp and paper making 
— 1800.” The article concludes with a summary of research activities 

ay. 





(E. R. Yescombe, Librarian, Northern Polytechnic, London). 


New Colophon, Vol. 1, part 2, 1948, has a delightful sketch of a friend- 
ship between a great British librarian and an American youth of 19. George 
Boas in “ Silhouette of a librarian” tells of meeting A. W. Pollard, Assistant 
Keeper of Printed Books in the B.M. in 1911. Boas was living in a room in 
Great Russell Street and spent his time in the B.M. Pollard noticed his 
interest in the Coronation Exhibition and opened the cases and lifted out the 
Caxtons, de Wordes and other treasures and then took Boas to the rare book 
room. “For a sophomore who had never been to New York to wake up 
_ and find himself in the rare book room of British Museum holding the 
' Gutenberg Bible in his hands was enough to make him sing his Nunc 
| dimittis then and there.” Visits to Pollard’s home followed and Boas went 
back to America with Pollard’s words in his memory—“ Tell Winship 
(Librarian of the John Cater Brown Library) that I make him responsible 
for your education.” Boas concludes by saying “I should say as old age 
is upon me, that some of the best human beings I have known were librarians 
and printers . . . in men like Pollard and Winship one found a quality of 
gentleness and understanding which filled one’s loneliness and made even 
the years of one’s adolescence more bearable.” 

(L. L, Ardern, Librarian, Manchester College of Technology). 
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Discussion 


RIGHT ROAD? 


May I be permitted a brief reply to my critics, particularly to the supposi- 
tions made by Mr. Sharp, as these involve (as indeed Mr. New’s letters 
involved) the whole service of the Surrey County Library. 


The Surrey rate is 43d, and both Godalming and Oxted probably receive 
more than this, as in all County Library areas. But Godalming is a compact 
town of 15,000 people, and serves its nearby villages to the extent of 20 per 
cent. of its readers. Allowing for this greater radius, the percentage of readers 
to the “expanded” population is still 35. Lending stock is 15,000; books/ 
binding fund, £1,040, of which we spend locally £740. Issues are 600 a day. 


Whilst pursuing the liberal attitude to readers and reading as outlined 
in my first letter, and in which I passionately believe, no one could be more 
diligent in their efforts to widen the understanding and enjoyment of books. 
There is, for instance, an active Readers’ Advisory Service, which never, 
without good reason, says*““No” or “Can't,” and in which al/ the Staff share. 
Our inter-library borrowings were 1,234 last year by means of its use. The 
book-stock is sufficiently good to have lent out 535 books to other libraries 
in return. 

There is a weekly Children’s Story Hour which goes far beyond the mere 
reading of stories—for it includes the children’s own work, puppets, plays, 
records—and films are planned. We hold Exhibitions and Displays. We 
give talks on the Library and Books both inside and outside the Library. 
We support local Societies, and are planning Lectures on literature in co- 
operation with the W.E.A. We now administer the Godalming Museum, 
which will involve lectures and films to school parties and others. 

Probably alone of all Surrey Branches, we reserve new fiction, and | 
make no apology whatever for doing so, for contrary to the experience of 
so many of your correspondents, we have enormous prestige in the town. 


In reviewing the discussion on this topic, I am surprised and shocked 
at the contempt which has been shown for the recreational needs of those 
who have not had the benefit of a long education. My mother went to work 
in a Lancashire mill at the age of 10; must she be debarred from what is 
supposed to be a “public” library service? My father-in-law, a miner, might 
well have read in his time all the books in my first library on poultry or 
gardening, but would hardly say “Thank you” for James Joyce. The argu- 
ment that only the individual benefits from recreational reading is as false 
as to say that only the individual school-child benefits from free milk, and 
many other arguments offered can be shown to be equally flimsy. 

Mr. Elliott and I share the view that if you first get your reader, you can, 
if you are a true librarian, begin to make headway. And once you have 
earned your readers’ good-will, there is no need, as so many of your corres- 
ondents have done, to cry “ stinking fish” of their library services. 


J. K. Mealor, F.I.A. (Branch Librarian, Godalming Branch, Surrey C.L.). 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ed.]. 
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